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The  National  Short  Ballot  Organization 
383  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


Essentials  of  the  Plan 


1.    UNIFICATION  OF  POWERS. 

All  powers  of  the  city  to  be  vested  in  a  single  group  of 
elective  officers,  constituting  a  council  or  commission. 

2.    THE  SHORT  BALLOT. 

The  council  to  be  elected  in  one  of  the  following  ways : 

(a)  At  large  (if  the  number  of  members  to  be  chosen 
at  any  one  time  is  five  or  less). 
(6)  By  wards. 

(c)  By  proportional  representation. 

3.    UNIFIED  EXECUTIVE  ORGANIZATION. 

Non-political  executive  functions  delegated  to  an  offi- 
cial appointed  by  the  commission  to  serve  during  their 
pleasure,  to  be  known  as  the  4 'City  Manager''  or  by 
other  appropriate  title;  position  of  city  manager  to  be 
open  to  non-residents  ;  salary  of  city  manager  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  council  and  variable  from  time  to  time ; 
the  city  manager's  executive  powers  to  include  appoint- 
ment and  removal  and  general  control  of  all  subordi- 
nates, subject  to  such  restrictions  (e.  g.,  civil  service 
regulation  and  audit)  as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent 
abuses  of  power  without  diffusing  responsibility. 


The  Plan  to  Date 


By  H.  S.  Gilbertson,  Executive  Secretary,  The  National 
Short  Ballot  Organization. 

In  December,  1910,  the  board  of  trade  at  Lockport, 
N.  Y.,  grew  weary  of  the  way  municipal  affairs  in  that 
town  were  being  run  under  the  familiar  mayor-and- 
council  plan  of  organization.  Like  hundreds  of  other 
such  bodies,  they  turned  almost  instinctively  to  com- 
mission government.  But  there  was  no  optional  law 
on  the  statute  books  at  that  time  which  they  could  adopt 
by  the  simple  expedient  of  filing  a  petition  with  the  city 
clerk  and  holding  a  special  election. 

However,  there  had  just  been  worked  out,  in  the  office 
of  the  New  York  Short  Ballot  Organization,  a  plan  of 
government  which  it  was  hoped  would  conserve  the  best 
features  of  the  commission  plan  and  eliminate  some  of 
its  weaknesses.  This  organization  invited  the  Lockport 
Board  of  Trade  to  take  its  bill  and  present  it  for  passage 
in  the  New  York  legislature.  This  suggestion  was 
promptly  acted  on  and  the  bill  thus  introduced  became 
widely  known  as  the  "Lockport  Proposal." 

The  form  of  government  set  forth  in  this  measure  was 
based  upon  the  idea  of  unifying  all  the  powers  of  the 
city  in  a  single  body  elected  according  to  the  principle, 
of  the  Short  Ballot.  In  this  respect  it  followed  explicitly 
the  example  of  the  so-called  commission  plan.  But  on 
the  operating  side  of  the  city  government  the  new  plan 
introduced  an  important  change.  Commission  govern- 
ment up  to  the  time  of  the  Lockport  proposal  gave  a  place 
to  each  member  of  the  city  council  at  the  head  of  one 
of  the  departments  of  the  city  government,  in  either  an 
active  or  a  supervisory  capacity.  Every  member  of  the 
council  or  commission  was  expected  to  devote  all,  or  at 
least  a  large  part,  of  his  time  to  the  service  of  the  city 
and  was  paid  a  substantial  salary.    It  seemed  to  the 
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framers  of  the  new  plan  that  the  commission  form 
made  insufficient  provision  for  the  executive  control  of 
the  departments.  A  mayor  was  designated  in  most  of 
the  charters  as  the  head  of  the  government,  but  inasmuch 
as  he  derived  his  authority  directly  from  the  same 
source  as  the  other  commissioners,  it  seemed  not  at  all 
surprising  that  in  many  of  the  cities  there  was  a  lack 
of  harmony  and  subordination  to  executive  authority. 
In  other  words,  commission  government  of  the  Des 
Moines  and  Galveston  type  was  regarded  as  a  five-headed 
affair,  in  which  every  commissioner  prided  himself  on 
being  directly  responsible  to  the  people  for  the  manage- 
ment of  his  department  without  due  regard  to  his  rela- 
tions to  his  colleagues. 

A  SINGLE  HEADED  ADMINISTRATION 

In  order  to  overcome  this  tendency  to  disunion  the 
new  plan  provided  that  the  commission  or  council  should 
act  always  as  a  group  and  only  in  a  supervisory  capacity. 
The  actual  operation  of  the  city  departments  was  placed 
under  the  control  of  a  chief  executive  to  be  known  as 
the  "city  manager,"  who  was  to  be  appointed  by  the 
commission,  removable  by  them  at  their  pleasure  and 
responsible  directly  to  them.  In  this  way  there  was 
worked  out  a  plan  which  exactly  coincides  to  the  organ- 
ization of  most  private  business  corporations  and  one 
which  has  been  familiar  to  American  people  for  a  long 
time  in  school  departments,  in  which  the  board  of  edu- 
cation corresponds  to  the  commission  and  the  city  man- 
ager to  the  trained  superintendent  of  public  schools. 
It  was  further  provided  that  the  city  manager  need 
not  at  the  time  of  his  appointment  be  a  resident  of  the 
city,  so  that  the  council  was  given  practically  unlimited 
opportunity  to  secure  the  ablest  executive  available 
anywhere  in  the  country. 

Lockport  had  no  opportunity  to  vote  on  such  a 


measure  for  fully  three  years,  but  there  was  a  city  in 
South  Carolina  by  the  name  of  Sumter,  where  the  Lock- 
port  idea  took  root.  On  June  12th,  1912,  the  people  there 
voted  on  an  option  between  what  may  be  termed  the 
old  style  commission  plan  and  the  new  city  manager 
plan. 

SUMTER  TRIES  THE  PLAN 

The  latter  was  adopted  by  a  majority  of  three  to  one. 
Early  in  the  fall  the  first  commission  was  elected,  and 
there  appeared  at  once  one  of  the  advantages  of  the  new 
system  over  the  old ;  the  commission  of  three  men  which 
was  elected  was,  according  to  all  reports,  composed  of 
the  strongest  and  ablest  of  men  that  could  be  brought 
together.  They  were  not  attracted  to  public  office  by 
the  salary,  which  was  only  $200  a  year.  Nor,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  they  deterred  from  seeking  office  by 
the  prospect  of  having  to  perform  detailed  administra- 
tive duties,  which,  under  the  regular  commission  plan, 
would  have  been  imposed  upon  them.  They  accepted 
the  responsibility  of  running  the  government  as  a  Board 
of  Directors,  knowing  that  under  the  charter  it  was  not 
only  possible,  but  required  of  them,  to  delegate  the  de- 
tails of  administration  to  a  competent,  trained  man 
who  would  spend  all  his  time  upon  the  job.  They  set 
out  to  secure  such  a  man  by  sending  this  advertisement 
broadcast  throughout  the  country: 

"October  14,  1912. 

"The  City  of  Sumter  hereby  announces  that  applications 
will  be  received  from  now  till  December  the  first  for  the 
office  of  City  Manager  of  Sumter. 

"This  is  a  rapidly  growing  manufacturing  city  of  10,000 
population,  and  the  applicant  should  be  competent  to  oversee 
public  works,  such  as  paving,  lighting,  water  supply,  etc. 

"An  engineer  of  standing  and  ability  would  be  preferred. 

"State  salary  desired  and  previous  experience  in  municipal 
work. 

"The  City  Manager  will  hold  office  as  long  as  he  gives 
satisfaction  to  the  commission.  He  will  have  complete 
administrative  control  of  the  city,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  board  of  three  elected  commissioners. 

"There  will  be  no  politics  in  the  job;  the  work  will  be 
purely  that  of  an  expert. 
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"Local  citizenship  is  not  necessary,  although  a  knowledge 
of  local  conditions  and  traditions  will,  of  course,  be  taken 
into  consideration. 

"A  splendid  opportunity  for  the  right  man  to  make  a 
record  in  a  new  and  coming  profession,  as  this  is  the  first 
time  that  a  permanent  charter  position  of  this  sort  has  been 
created  in  the  United  States. 

Thus  did  Sumter  emulate  the  practice  of  the  highly 
advanced  German  cities  which  never  select  their  city 
managers— or  burgomasters,  as  they  are  called  there- 
for political  reasons,  but  solely  for  their  ability  to 
administer  their  jobs.  In  January,  1913,  Mr.  Worthing- 
ton,  a  non-resident  civil  engineer  was  appointed  the  first 
city  manager  of  Sumter.  Mr.  Worthington  held  this 
position  for  nine  months  during  which  he  put  to  good 
use  his  engineering  training  by  materially  reducing  the 
cost  of  government. 

SPREAD  OF  THE  MOVEMENT 

Sumter  had  not  been  operating  long  under  the  system 
when  the  town  of  Hickory,  N.  C,  became  interested  in 
a  new  city  charter.  One  of  her  leading  citizens  dis- 
covered the  Lockport  law  and  proceeded  to  adapt  it  to 
his  town.  A  charter  was  drawn  up  which  followed  this 
model  verbatim,  except  that  the  city  manager  was 
charged  wTith  certain  specific  engineering  duties,  and 
that  the  council,  instead  of  being  chosen  at  large,  was 
to  be  selected  by  wards.  The  people  accepted  the  charter 
in  April,  1913,  and,  as  in  Sumter,  the  city  manager  was 
chosen  from  the  "outside." 

The  Hickory  charter  was  picked  up  by  the  charter 
commission  in  Morganton,  N.  C.  Making  a  few  slight 
changes  they  took  it  to  the  capitol  and  had  it  enacted 
as  their  own. 

In  the  meantime  the  cities  of  Ohio  had  been  eman- 
cipated from  legislative  domination  and  were  given  the 
constitutional  right  to  draft  and  amend  their  own  city 
charters.    Immediately  after  the  adoption  of  the  muni- 


cipal  home  rule  amendment  the  cities  of  Ohio  began  to 
talk  of  charter  revision,  Dayton  among  them.  The 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Re- 
search and  a  variety  of  other  organizations  decided  to 
insist  upon  the  city  manager  idea  as  a  starting  point 
for  the  new  charter.  Their  work  was  well  under 
way  when  the  disastrous  flood  came,  but  this, 
instead  of  dampening  their  enthusiasm,  stirred  them 
to  greater  efforts.  When  the  first  board  of  charter  com- 
missioners were  elected,  the  ticket  nominated  by  the 
citizens  committee  and  pledged  to  the  city  manager  plan 
was  elected  by  a  majority  of  more  than  two  to  one. 
The  commission  thus  chosen  fulfilled  its  pledge  and 
produced  what  is  perhaps  the  most  advanced  city  charter 
yet  drawn  for  an  American  city  of  considerable  pro- 
portions. It  follows  in  every  essential  the  lines  laid 
down  in  the  Lockport  bill. 

Success  again  attended  the  plan  when  it  was  voted 
upon  in  Springfield,  Ohio,  on  August  26,  1913.  This 
city's  charter  follows  closely  the  Dayton  model  except 
that  it  takes  out  of  the  appointive  control  of  the  city 
manager  the  financial  and  legal  departments  of  the  city, 
and  puts  them  under  the  separate  control  of  the  com- 
mission. 

There  was  also  passed  at  the  1913  session  of  the  Ohio 
legislature  a  law  which  permits  any  city  to  come  under 
one  of  three  forms  of  simplified  government— the 
federal,  commission,  and  commission-manager  plans. 

WESTERN  AND  SOUTHERN  CITIES  FOLLOW 

In  October,  1913,  the  commission-manager  plan  was 
adopted  in  La  Grande,  Ore.,  and  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  and  in 
December  of  the  same  year  by  the  cities  of  Cadillac 
and  Manistee,  Mich.  Amarillo,  Texas,  was  the  first  city 
to  abandon  the  regular  commission  form  for  the  new 
type.    Taylor  and  Denton  in  the  same  state  adopted  the 


new  system  a  few  months  later  and  Collinsville,  Okla., 
and  Montrose,  Colo.,  also  joined  the  procession.  In 
March,  1915,  the  city  of  Sherman,  Texas,  adopted  the 
plan  with  some  interesting  innovations,  namely,  a  council 
of  fifteen  members  and  an  executive  committee  of  three 
within  the  council. 

State-wide  laws  permitting  cities  to  adopt  the  plan 
as  an  option  to  other  simplified  forms  of  government 
were  passed  in  1914  in  New  York  and  Virginia.  Similar 
laws  are  pending  at  the  present  writing  (March  24, 
1915)  in  the  legislatures  of  Missouri  and  Iowa. 

The  legislature  of  California  has  just  approved  a  new 
charter  for  Bakersfield  which  provides  for  a  council 
elected  on  a  non-partisan  ballot  from  wards,  thus  illus- 
trating the  greater  flexibility  as  to  methods  of  rep- 
resentation which  is  possible  when  the  city  manager 
feature  is  embodied  in  the  charter  and  administrative 
duties  are  not  imposed  upon  members  of  the  council. 

THE  PLAN  SUCCEEDS  IN  PRACTICE 

So  much  for  the  charter  itself.  It  is  important  now  to 
note  briefly  the  results  obtained  under  the  new  system. 
Perhaps  the  most  significant  of  these  is  the  fact  that  in 
nearly  every  city  the  type  of  men  chosen  to  the  council 
has  been  materially  improved.  In  nearly  every  case  also 
the  council  has  selected  for  the  position  of  manager  an 
out-of-town  man  without  the  slightest  reference  to  his 
political  affiliations  or  inclinations.  In  this  way  they 
have  taken  presumably  a  step  in  emancipating  the  city 
from  political  domination  and  petty  localism. 

For  example,  Mr.  Henry  M.  Waite,  the  city  manager 
in  Dayton,  has  a  fine  record  of  service  with  both  public 
and  private  organizations  and  was  at  the  time  of  his 
appointment  to  Dayton  the  city  engineer  of  Cincinnati. 
The  city  manager  of  La  Grande,  Oregon,  wTas  a  resident 
of  Salem,  Oregon,  when  appointed,  and  Mr.  Charles  E. 
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Ashburner,  who  holds  the  Springfield  position,  formerly 
held  the  position  of  city  manager  in  Staunton,  Va. 
Jackson,  Mich.,  tried  to  get  the  managers  of  Dayton  and 
of  Springfield,  and  finally  secured  the  city  manager  of 
Big  Rapids. 

THE  CITY  MANAGERS'  ASSOCIATION 

In  November,  1914,  the  city  managers  got  together  in 
a  little  convention  at  Springfield,  0.,  and  organized  an 
association.  They  spent  two  days  in  earnest  discussion 
of  their  problems,  and  these  proceedings,  which  have 
since  been  published,  reflect  the  fine  enthusiasm  for  pub- 
lic service  that  characterizes  the  new  profession.  This 
association  is  undoubtedly  destined  to  be  ultimately  a 
great  factor  in  the  development  of  the  art  of  municipal 
administration  because  of  the  greater  permanence  of  its 
membership,  as  contrasted  with  the  transitory  member- 
ship of  the  various  state  associations  of  mayors. 

The  new  plan  has  regenerated  the  administration  of 
the  cities  in  innumerable  ways.  Far  more  important 
than  the  mere  saving  of  money  (although  that  has  been 
effected,  too)  is  the  spirit  which  pervades  the  city 
government.  Indications  of  this  new  spirit  are  dis- 
cernible in  the  following  brief  notes  from  several  of  the 
cities : 

Dayton,  O. — With  an  increased  income  of  only  $3,812.42 
in  1914  over  the  income  of  1913,  services  totaling  $139,947.93 
were  performed.    Typical  of  this  are  the  following: 

The  health  service  was  doubled,  the  death  rate  from 
typhoid  fever  was  reduced  85  per  cent,  and  infant  mortality 
during  the  summer  months  from  all  causes  was  reduced 
4  0  per  cent. 

The  saving  of  $33,000  was  effected  in  the  purchase  of  sup- 
plies by  standardization  methods. 

The  city  hall  was  heated  by  purchased  steam  at  a  saving 
of  $700. 

Market  receipts  were  increased  by  $4,000  over  1913. 

A  Municipal  Lodging  House  was  opened  and  conditions 
at  the  workhouse  were  improved. 

Twenty-six  new  playgrounds  were  established. 

No  bonds  were  issued  in  1914  (as  in  1913),  for  street 
repairs  and  street  lighting. 
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Springfield,  O. — An  unusually  high  grade  group  of  men 
were  elected  to  the  first  commission,  four  of  them  business 
men  and  one  a  representative  labor  leader.  The  manager 
selected  by  them  is  Chas.  E.  Ashburner,  who  was  chosen 
by  reason  of  his  good  previous  record  as  an  administrator 
(he  had  been  general  municipal  manager  at  Staunton,  Va.). 
During  the  first  year  under  the  new  system  there  has  been  a 
reorganization  of  the  health  department,  which  was  equipped 
with  a  modern  research  laboratory;  the  establishment  of  a 
central  purchasing  bureau;  the  fixing  of  an  eight  hour  day  as 
the  minimum  for  all  municipal  employees;  the  reduction  of 
the  floating  debt  by  fifty  per  cent.;  the  organization  of  a  new 
system  of  garbage  collection;  the  installation  of  a  scientific 
financial  system;  and  the  reduction  of  gas  and  electric  rates. 

Manistee,  Mich. — The  Council  has  overhauled  a  great 
many  ordinances  so  as  to  eliminate  dead  letters  and  retain 
only  those  laws  w^hich  can  be  literally  enforced. 

In  the  enforcement  of  police  regulations  a  consistent  effort 
has  been  made  to  secure  the  co-operation  so  far  as  possible, 
of  persons  interested,  e.  g.,  the  pure  milk  ordinance.  Party 
politics  appears  to  be  buried.  There  appears  to  be  no 
difficult}^  in  getting  favorable  and  intelligent  councilmen  to 
serve  without  salary.  The  fear  expressed  by  some  that  only 
men  of  large  means  would  be  elected  as  councilmen  at  large 
has  been  effectively  disproved. 

Improved  system  of  accounting  has  been  introduced  and 
daily  labor  records  have  been  used  for  the  first  time. 

By  consolidating  offices  and  in  operation  of  departments, 
$3,500  was  saved  in  the  first  year. 

Building  of  a  new  sewer  obviated  by  intelligent  methods 
resulting  in  a  potential  saving  of  $50,000  to  $60,000. 

Cadillac,  Mich. — The  first  administration  saved  the  city 
$3,700  in  the  first  six  months  and  gave  better  service. 

Politicians  attempted  to  recall  the  first  commission  eight 
months  after  the  beginning  of  their  terms  but  wTere  defeated 
by  a  vote  of  three  to  one,  though  the  charter  had  been 
adopted  by  a  very  small  majority. 

Public  improvements  in  1915  wrill  be  carried  on  by  the 
city  itself  instead  of  by  contract. 

The  police  ordinances,  which  wrere  formerly  violated,  are 
now  respected.  (The  contingent  fund  shows  an  increase  in 
receipts  of  $1,500  due  to  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  fines 
and  licenses.) 

Amarillo,  Texas. — In  the  first  year  under  the  new  plan 
assessments  have  been  equalized.  A  new  system  of  public 
garbage  collection  has  been  installed  in  place  of  an  annoy- 
ing private  fee  system. 

A  ten  per  cent,  reduction  in  insurance  rates  has  been 
effected  as  a  result  of  fire  prevention  measures. 

Pure  food  ordinance  has  been  enforced  for  the  first  time 
in  the  city's  history. 

Large  current  overdraft  has  been  wiped  out  and  current 
expenses  are  now  met  from  current  revenues. 
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Below  is  a  list  of  city  managers  as  far  as  available. 
From  time  to  time  the  list  will  be  revised  and  full  in- 
formation given  in  the  Short  Ballot  Bulletin. 

Hickory..  N.  C. — 

Morganton.  X.  C. — R.  W.  Pipkin,  born  1SS4;  civil  engineer, 
superintendent  of  waterworks  at  Morganton.  Appointed 
1913;  salary,  $1,200. 

Dayton,  O. — Henry  M.  Wake,  graduate  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology;  engineer  to  various  private  corpora- 
tions; city  engineer  of  Cincinnati.  Appointed  Dec,  1913; 
salary,  $12,500. 

Springfield,  O. — Charles  F.  Ashburner,  born  18  70;  educated 
in  England,  France  and  Germany;  1896-1899,  contractor; 
1899-1901,  railroad  and  harbor  surveys;  1901-2  with  Chesa- 
peake &  Ohio  R.  R.  (maintenance  of  way);  1902-1908,  con- 
tractor (railroad  work);  1908-1911,  general  manager  of 
Staunton,  Va.;  1911-1913,  with  American  Railways  at  Lynch- 
burg, Va.    Appointed  Jan.,  1914;  salary,  $8,000. 

La  Grande.  Ore. — F.  J.  Lafky,  graduate  Winona  (Minn.) 
State  Normal  School;  taught  school  fifteen  years;  farm  man- 
ager South  Dakota;  member  of  city  council  Salem,  Ore. 
(chairman  of  street  and  ordinance  committees).  Appointed 
1913;  salary,  $2,400. 

Cadillac,  Mich. — Ossian  A.  Carr,  born  IS 77;  graduate  of 
Allegheny  College  of  Civil  Engineering  1900;  U.  S.  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey:  11  ye?-rs  in  various  public  engineering  work 
at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Philippine  Islands,  Seattle,  Portland,  Ore., 
and  Cincinnati.    Salary,  $3,000. 

Manistee,  Mich. — Charles  E.  Ruger. 

Phoenix,  Ariz. — Robert  A.  Craig;  formerly  superintendent 
cf  the  Phoenix  Water  Co.:  employed  in  water  department  of 
the  city;  former  member  of  territorial  Board  of  Control; 
president  of  the  Arizona  Motor  Supply  Co. 

Amarillo.  Tex. — M.  H.  Hardin,  District  Clerk  of  Potter 
County,  Texas.     Appointed  1914;  salary,  $3,000. 

Montrose.  Colo. — P.  W.  Pinkerton,  born  IS  $7;  graduate  of 
University  of  Chicago;  1910-1912,  engineer  with  contracting 
concerns;  1912-1914,  member  of  firm  of  Foster  &  Pinkerton, 
engineers  and  contractors;  1912-1914,  deputy  county  surveyor 
of  Montrose  County.    Appointed  1914;  salary,  $1,500. 

Uftkeiand,  Fla. — Donald  F.  McLeod,  born  IS 74;  graduate 
Cornell  University;  six  years  experience  as  city  engineer  and 
superintendent  of  water  works  in  several  cities,  including 
Ithaca,  X.  Y.    Appointed  April,  1914;  salary,  $2,100. 


The  Principles  Underlying  the  Plan* 

By  Richard  S.  Childs,  Secretary,  The  National  Short 
Ballot  Organization,  New  York 


The  city-manager  plan,  or,  as  they  more  exactly  call 
it  in  Dayton,  the  commission-manager  plan,  provides  for 
a  single  elective  board  of  directors,  which  may  be  called 
a  commission  or  council.  This  commission  receives 
nominal  salaries  or  none  (except,  probably,  in  very  large 
cities)  and  the  members  give  only  part  of  their  time  to 
municipal  work,  and  thus  are  left  free  to  continue  their 
private  careers  without  interruption.  Their  functions 
are  to  hire  and  supervise  an  appointive  chief  executive 
called  the  city  manager,  who  holds  office  at  their  pleasure ; 
also  to  pass  ordinances  and  to  contribute  to  the  city 
government  the  amateur  and  representative  element.  If, 
for  example,  the  city  manager  proposes  the  municipal 
operation  of  the  street  car  line,  the  commission  will  have 
the  duty  of  examining  the  proposition,  first  as  to  its 
wisdom,  and  second  as  to  whether  such  a  move  accords 
with  public  sentiment  with  which  they,  as  representative 
native  citizens  having  wide  personal  acquaintance 
throughout  the  city,  are  supposed  to  be  familiar.  If  the 
decision  is  favorable  to  municipal  operation,  they  have 
the  further  responsibility  of  seeing  that  the  city  man- 
ager is  competent  to  handle  the  job  and  that  he  does 
handle  it  properly  in  the  years  that  follow. 

The  city  manager,  as  chief  executive,  holds  universal 
appointive  power  over  the  administrative  establishment. 
He  is  not  necessarily  a  local  resident.  Supposedly  he  is 
an  expert  in  matters  of  municipal  administration.  In 
small  cities  he  should  be  a  practical  civil  engineer, 
thereby  making  a  separate  city  engineer  unnecessary. 
In  large  cities  broad  executive  experience  would  of 

*  Reprinted  from  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  (Volume  on  Com- 
mission Government  and  the  City  Manager  Plan). 
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course  be  a  major  requirement.  The  city  manager's 
salary  should  be  the  largest  in  the  city's  service. 

The  logical  exceptions  to  the  appointive  power  of  the 
city  manager  would  be  a  civil  service  commission  and 
an  auditor.  These  would  be  appointive  directly  by  the 
commission.  In  large  cities,  the  auditor  might  well  be 
given  such  powers  as  are  possessed  by  the  commissioners 
of  accounts  of  New  York  City,  who  have  power  to  com- 
pel witnesses  to  give  testimony  under  oath  whether  those 
witnesses  are  city  employees  or  not,  and  to  make  free- 
lance investigations  of  city  expenditures  and  work. 

The  commission-manager  plan  differs  from  the  com- 
mission plan  in  the  fact  that  the  commissioners  do  not 
assume  the  actual  executive  management  of  each  of  the 
city  departments,  but  delegate  the  administrative  work 
to  the  manager. 

The  plan  preserves  the  basic  merits  of  the  commission 
plan,  which  are:  (1)  The  short  ballot,  and  (2)  the 
unification  of  powers. 

By  the  " short  ballot"  is  meant  the  limiting  of  the 
number  of  elective  officers  which  are  to  be  chosen  by  the 
voters.  For  example,  it  would  be  a  violation  of  principle 
if  the  commission  were  made  so  large  that  the  typical 
voter  was  called  upon  to  vote  for  more  than  five  offices 
simultaneously.  When  more  than  five  officers  are  voted 
for  at  any  one  time,  the  voter  ceases  to  make  an  in- 
dividual choice  for  each  office  and  begins  to  use  ready- 
made  tickets  prepared  for  him  by  interested  parties. 
This  will  hold  true  even  if  the  ballot  is  non-partisan  or 
in  such  form  as  to  compel  a  separate  mark  for  every 
candidate.  The  "ticket,"  if  it  does  not  take  the  form  of  a 
column  on  the  ballot,  will  nevertheless  persist  in  the 
form  of  memoranda  circulated  through  the  press  by 
organized  civic  and  political  bodies  in  such  form  that 
the  voter  can  copy  the  list  when  marking  his  ballot. 
Obviously,  when  the  ballot  requires  more  choices  than 
his   majesty,   the   voter,    cares   to   remember,  power 
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gravitates  away  from  the  voters  into  the  hands  of  the 
ticket-makers,  who  thus  acquire  opportunities  which  are 
open  to  great  abuse. 

In  Dayton  and  Springfield,  Ohio,  the  two  largest 
cities  which  have  thus  far  adopted  the  plan,  the 
number  of  commissioners  is  five.  In  larger  cities  the 
number  could  be  more  than  five,  providing,  however,  that 
terms  expire  in  rotation  so  that  not  more  than  five  would 
be  chosen  at  any  one  election,  or  provided  that  the  ballot, 
as  the  voter  sees  it,  is  shortened  in  some  other  way,  as 
by  dividing  the  city  into  wards,  each  of  them  electing 
five  or  less.  Proportional  representation  also  provides  a 
way  of  keeping  the  ballot  short  without  necessarily  mak- 
ing the  commission  a  very  small  one. 

''Unification  of  powers/'  the  other  basic  merit  which 
the  commission-manager  plan  takes  over  from  the  Galves- 
ton-Des  Moines  commission  plan,  means  the  reposing  of 
all  power  in  a  single  I)oard.  This  gives  to  the  whole 
mechanism  the  single  controlling  composite  mind  which 
is  essential  to  the  success  of  any  organism.  The  mayor- 
and-eouncil  plan,  for  example,  lacks  unification  of  pow- 
ers, since  the  mayor  and  the  council  are  prevented  by 
the  charter  from  getting  together  and  composing  their 
differences  by  so  simple  an  expedient  as  the  taking  of  a 
joint  vote.  It  would  be  a  violation  of  the  principles  of 
the  city-manager  plan,  therefore,  to  give  to  a  separate 
mayor  the  power  to  veto  the  acts  of  the  commission. 
It  would  then  be  a  two-headed  city  instead  of  a  one- 
headed  one. 

The  advantages  of  having  a  city  manager  are  obvious 
to  any  business  man.  For  counsel,  many  minds  are 
needed ;  for  execution,  a  single  head  is  required.  Univer- 
sal business  practice  demonstrates  this  as  does  also  the 
superior  luck  which  we  have  had  with  our  typical  public 
school  systems  where  a  school  board  does  all  its  work 
through  a  hired  superintendent. '  It  is  important  to  the 
plan  that  the  city  manager  shall  be  appointive.  Any 
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scheme  which  would  make  him  elective  is  fatal  to  the 
principle.  Even  the  Dayton  arrangement  which  sub- 
jects him  to  direct  recall  by  the  people  is  damaging  to 
the  principle  involved,  since  it  diverts  responsibility 
from  the  commission.  He  must  be  the  loyal  servant  of 
the  commissioners,  else  they  cannot  be  made  to  take 
responsibility  for  his  acts.  He  must  in  no  way  be  in- 
dependent of  them,  although  there  is  no  objection  to 
allowing  the  commission  to  contract  with  a  city  manager 
and  promise  to  keep  him  in  office  for  a  certain  number  of 
years,  not  exceeding  their  own  tenure,  subject  to  mutual 
penalties.  In  large  private  businesses  important  mana- 
gers frequently  hold  their  positions  under  such  contracts 
and  a  certain  degree  of  security  of  office  when  arranged 
in  this  way  is  no  more  objectionable  in  city  government 
than  in  business.  It  must,  however,  not  be  a  charter 
matter,  but  something  which  the  commissioners  in  their 
own  judgment  decide  to  risk. 

To  make  it  possible  to  hire  the  city  manager  from  out 
of  town  not  only  is  helpful  in  getting  expert  service,  but 
is  highly  important  to  the  coming  profession  of  city 
management.  If  a  city  manager  cannot  look  forward 
to  similar  positions  elsewhere  in  case  he  is  displaced  or 
outgrows  his  town,  a  powerful  incentive  toward  the 
development  of  personal  efficiency  is  lost.  The  fact  that 
the  city  manager,  unlike  a  mayor,  is  not  necessarily 
involved  in  local  politics,  permits  comparative  per- 
manence in  office  of  the  chief  executive  of  the  city,  a 
most  important  thing  to  the  development  of  a  smoothly 
running  mechanism.  In  all  plans  involving  elective 
executives,  long  tenures  are  rare.  To  rid  us  of  the 
amateur  and  transient  executives  which  our  present 
mayors  are,  and  to  substitute,  or  at  least  permit  the  sub- 
stitution of,  experienced  experts  in  municipal  administra- 
tion, is  enough  in  itself  to  justify  the  coming  of  the  city- 
manager  plan. 
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How  superior,  too,  is  the  method  thus  provided  for  the 
interchange  of  experience  among  our  cities!  At  present 
we  have  various  bureaus  and  publications  attempting  to 
do  this  work  in  an  artificial  way— on  paper.  The  city 
manager  of  the  future  will  bring  to  his  task  the  ex- 
perience of  perhaps  several  cities  in  which  he  has  himself 
served.  To  convey  experience  spelled  out  on  paper  is  not 
to  be  compared  to  conveying  it  thus  in  a  man's  head. 

The  commission-manager  plan  is  a  mere  extension  of, 
or  a  rank  departure  from,  the  Galveston-Des  Moines  com- 
mission plan,  according  to  the  point  of  view,  and  to  some 
enthusiasts  it  seems  a  sacrilege  to  presume  to  dissect  the 
mysterious  vitals  of  the  commission  plan,  to  dub  some 
features  good  and  some  bad  and  to  present  proposals 
for  wholesale  alterations. 

Let  us  tackle  it,  however !  The  commission  plan  makes 
each  of  the  five  commissioners  the  acting  head  of  a  city 
department.  Mr.  John  Smith,  a  wholesale  grocer,  is  well- 
liked,  has  a  rather  wide  acquaintance,  belongs  to  the 
Order  of  Stags,  has  taken  his  daughters  to  Europe  once 
and  has  a  solid  business  reputation.  So  he  is  elected  a 
commissioner  and  is  given  charge  of  the  department  of 
safety  covering  police  and  fire  protection.  As  a  student 
of  his  departmental  budget  he  is  excellent,  for  as  a  busi- 
ness man  this  is  in  his  line.  As  a  purchaser  of  new  fire 
engines  he  is  a  hopeless  novice,  on  questions  of  police 
discipline  he  becomes  the  joke  of  the  rank  and  file.  He 
improves,  however,  as  time  goes  on  and  just  as  he  begins 
to  feel  comfortable  in  his  command,  his  term  expires." 
Another  novice  elected  as  he  was  on  issues  of  personal 
popularity,  takes  his  place  and  endeavors,  more  or  less 
vainly,  to  obtain  a  firm  grasp  on  the  department. 

Often  the  commissioner  will  lack  even  the  little  native 
ability  which  is  described  above.  In  "Wichita  a  railway 
switchman  was  elected;  in  Topeka,  a  barber;  in  Des 
Moines,  a  laboring  man.  And  as  long  as  popular  govern- 
ment goes  on,  these  things  will  occur,  for  a  deep-seated 
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instinct  in  our  people,  an  instinct  truer  than  the  reason- 
ing of  charter-makers,  insists  on  sending  to  city  hall '  1  our 
own  kind"  of  men,  men  who  understand  us  and  whom 
we  understand.  "Yonder  kid-gloved  employer  may  be 
better  fitted  to  boss  a  big  city  department  but  he  is 
likely  to  be  more  interested  in  making  things  pretty  up 
on  the  hill  than  in  what  goes  on  down  here  along  the 
river  where  he  never  comes.  So  we  elect  Bob  Jones  and 
maybe  things  will  not  run  smooth  and  he  will  have  a  lot 
to  learn  and  he  will  be  getting  more  money  than  he  ever 
saw  before,  but  we  will  see  him  once  in  a  while  and  he 
will  do  anything  he  can  for  us  and  we  will  not  be  ex- 
pected to  take  off  our  hats  if  we  go  to  ask  for  something. " 

In  other  words,  no  matter  if  commission  government 
does  omit  to  provide  for  representation  and  sets  up 
simply  five  executive  offices,  all  demanding  broad  ad- 
ministrative ability,  the  people  will  nevertheless  sweep 
aside  the  intent  of  the  charter  and  elect  for  considera- 
tions of  representation  just  the  same !  I  think  the  people 
are  right  about  it,  but  be  they  right  or  wrong,  we  must 
cut  our  cloth  according  to  the  fact. 

Now  Dayton,  at  its  first  election  under  the  commission- 
manager  plan,  has  elected  a  printer— not  a  master  printer, 
but  a  typesetter  who  works  at  his  case  for  a  daily  wage. 
As  a  member  of  the  commission  he  will  contribute  his 
valuable  viewpoint  to  the  joint  discussion  of  municipal 
projects.  On  some  matters  he  will  be  an  amateur  and  is 
due  to  be  harmlessly  voted  down  by  his  confreres.  On 
other  matters  his  will  be  the  most  anxiously  awaited 
voice  in  the  discussion  and  the  other  commissioners, 
merchants  to  whom  the  views  of  Labor  are  mysteries, 
will  defer  to  his  superior  knowledge  of  the  popular 
effect  of  their  proposed  acts  in  certain  quarters  of  the 
town.  But  his  value  as  a  representative  will  not  be 
tarnished  by  his  personal  inability  to  administer  a  large 
city  department  successfully.  He  will  have  no  adminis- 
trative work  to  do,  no  subordinates  of  his  own  to  dis- 
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cipline,  no  technical  details  to  supervise.  The  commis- 
sion-manager plan  puts  him  in  the  position  of  a  juror,  for 
which  he  or  any  intelligent  man  is  fitted,  whereas  the 
commission  plan  puts  him  in  the  position  of  a  judge, 
which  demands  special  training. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  the  people,  the  commission-man- 
ager plan  is  more  democratic  than  the  commmission  plan, 
because  it  enlarges  the  people's  field  of  choice.  The  com- 
mission plan,  by  implication  at  least,  limits  the  people 
in  their  selection  of  commissioners  to  men  of  the  em- 
ployer class  who  are  competent  to  hire  and  direct  the 
labor  of  many  other  men.  It  might  very  consistently 
require  candidates  to  demonstrate  that  they  had  pre- 
viously earned  in  private  life  salaries  equal  to  those  of 
commissioners — and  what  a  yell  of  " class  rule"  would 
instantly  and  justifiably  be  set  up  against  such  a  char- 
ter! In  many  a  city,  commission  government  has  been 
defeated  by  the  labor  element  who  saw  no  place  in  it  for 
men  of  their  class  and  promptly  dubbed  it  ' 6  kid-glove 1 ' 
rule. 

To  state  the  same  thing  in  a  different  way,  the  commis- 
sion-manager plan  gives  the  people  a  better  control  over 
the  government  because  it  provides  a  handier  handle. 
They  can  select  the  truest  representatives  unhampered  by 
any  considerations  of  the  business  experience  or  salary- 
earning'  capacity  of  their  favorites.  Moreover,  these  rep- 
resentatives, after  election,  have  in  turn  a  surer  grip  on 
the  government  through  a  manager  than  if  they 
were  individually  compelled  to  assume  departmental 
direction.  A  police  "system"  resisting  public  opinion, 
could  laugh  at  the  series  of  short-term  amateurs  who 
come  and  go  under  the  commission  plan,  but  not  at  the 
new  city  manager  with  his  prior  experience  and  his 
indefinite  tenure. 

Compare  the  commission-manager  plan  now  with  the 
old  mayor-and-council  plan.  The  commission-manager 
plan  is  safer  because  it  eliminates  one-man  power.  The 
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old-style  mayor  is  frequently  one-third  of  the  municipal 
government,  sometimes  he  is  practically  a  clear  majority. 
The  city  is  at  the  mercy  of  his  whims,  his  failings,  his 
prejudices.  He  starts  his  term  with  a  number  of  pet 
projects,  oblivious  to  the  incompleted  projects 
of  his  predecessor.  He  inaugurates  financial  re- 
forms and  when  the  work  is  well  started  his  term 
expires  and  his  successor,  to  whom  finance  is  Greek, 
enters  the  city  hall  and  begins  talking  about  a  ' '  city 
beautiful."  Under  such  vacillating  direction  the  city 
moves  in  a  wobbly  course  and  constructive  civic  effort 
is  constantly  receiving  set-backs  and  discouragements. 
No  sooner  is  one  executive  educated  than  he  is  displaced 
and  the  process  of  enlightenment  recommences.  The  con- 
ferences of  mayors  in  certain  states  represent  a  crude 
effort  to  provide  mutual  education  for  these  executives 
but  they  fail  to  do  much,  for  the  simple  reason  that  each 
year  or  two  there  are  wholesale  changes  of  personnel  and 
the  mayors  meet  again  as  strangers  and  beginners. 
Under  such  circumstances  the  conference  remains  always 
a  kindergarten. 

Such  inherent  instability  in  the  chief  executive  office 
makes  the  whole  governmental  mechanism  unstable. 
Minor  city  jobs  become  correspondingly  insecure  and 
unattractive  to  good  talent.  Tenures  depend  too  little 
on  expertness  and  too  much  on  luck;  consequently  the 
civil  service  employee  regards  self-education  in  the 
technique  of  his  position  as  waste  of  energy.  Every 
administrative  reform  rests  on  shifting  sand.  And  it 
will  always  be  so  when  policies  are  swayed  by  single 
minds  instead  of  by  a  group  of  minds. 

This  instability  begets  further  complications  arising 
from  the  effort  to  buttress  the  mayor 's  weakness  with 
safeguards.  The  safeguards  promptly  become  in- 
cumbrances not  only  to  the  public  officers  but  also  to 
the  people  in  attempting  to  supervise  and  control  those 
officers.    The  mayor's  appointments  are  subjected  to  the 
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necessity  of  confirmation  by  the  council.  Promptly  the 
council  becomes  the  scene  of  endless  intrigues,  and  being 
largely  immune  from  administrative  responsibilities, 
dictates  appointments  regardless  of  how  the  mayor's 
work  may  suffer.  Minor  offices  and  boards  are  made 
appointive  for  long  terms,  longer  than  the  term  of  the 
mayor.  Not  only  is  the  mayor  thus  balked  in  efforts  to 
direct  the  administration  but  the  people,  who  presum- 
ably elected  him  to  put  through  a  certain  program,  are 
balked  too.  The  charter  often  hedges  in  the  mayor  with 
overmuch  language  and  red  tape  in  a  hopeless  attempt 
to  keep  him  from  error,  until  every  progressive  effort 
must  await  charter  amendment  or  a  special  enabling 
act.  Such  devices  provide  not  stability,  but  rigidity,  a 
vastly  different  thing. 

The  commission-manager  plan  abolishes  one-man  power 
entirely.  It  goes  even  further  in  this  than  the  com- 
mission plan  does,  for  in  the  latter  each  commissioner 
has  a  sphere  of  administrative  authority  into  which 
other  commissioners  do  not  intrude,  since,  if  they 
find  things  amiss,  they  can  not  discharge  or  even  dis- 
cipline him.  The  election  of  a  crank  as  old-style  mayor 
would  demoralize  a  town ;  his  election  as  a  commissioner 
in  the  commission  plan  would  demoralize  one  depart- 
ment; his  election  as  commissioner  in  the  commission- 
manager  plan  need  do  no  harm  whatever  since  his  notions 
are  safely  submerged  and  blended  in  the  composite  mind 
of  the  commission  of  which  he  is  simply  one  voting 
member. 

But  if  the  crank  becomes  city  manager?  Very  well. 
Instead  of  being,  like  a  mayor  or  commissioner,  subject 
to  intermittent  control  at  elections  or  to  the  rare  and 
heavy  process  of  popular  recall,  he  is  subject  to  con- 
tinuous control  and  instant  removal  by  a  board  of 
popular  representatives  who  have  every  facility  for  close 
supervision  and  on  whom  his  actions  reflect.  His  follies 
promptly  run  plump  against  the  questioning  of  the 
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stable  and  sober  composite  mind  of  a  group.  On  every 
question,  big  or  small,  the  last  court  of  appeal  is  a  group, 
never  a  single  and  possibly  opinionated  mind.  The  city 
manager's  appointments,  too,  are  subject  to  the  over- 
sight of  the  commission  which  may,  if  it  desires,  insist 
on  considering  every  appointment  he  makes,  but  unlike 
the  old-style  council,  it  takes  the  ultimate  responsibility 
for  all  appointees.  There  is  no  need  of  giving  minor 
boards  a  protected  tenure  since  the  appointing  power  is 
now  stabilized.  The  charter  can  be  primitively  simple 
and  short,  and  can  safely  extend  municipal  powers  in 
the  most  free-handed  way.  More  things  can  be  done  by 
flexible  administrative  rulings  and  less  and  less  by  wordy 
inelastic  ordinances.  The  corporation  counsel  will  have 
little  to  do  in  digging  up  ancient  ordinances  or  interpret- 
ing or  stretching  the  charter. 

The  first-thought  objection  to  the  commission-manager 
plan  is  that  it  is  undemocratic  in  making  its  most  impor- 
tant single  official  appointive  instead  of  "directly  re- 
sponsible to  the  people  by  election."  Democracy, 
however,  consists  in  controlling  public  officers— not  neces- 
sarily in  electing  them— and  the  most  effective  way  for 
the  people  to  get  a  firm  grip  on  the  neck  of  the  city 
manager  is  by  sending  a  representative  group  of  citizens 
down  to  city  hall  to  see  what  the  manager  is  doing,  with 
power  to  fire  him  and  get  another  any  day  of  the  week  if 
he  is  unsatisfactory  or  insubordinate.  Compared  with 
that  method,  direct  election  and  recall  are  crude,  clumsy, 
insufficient  and  relatively  undemocratic. 

The  ready  applicability  of  the  commission-manager 
plan  to  cities  of  different  size  shows  its  flexibility.  Upon 
a  little  town  which  can  afford  just  one  well-paid  officer  it 
fits  ideally,  better  by  far  than  either  the  commission  plan 
or  the  mayor-and-council  plan. 

For  a  great  metropolis  it  is  equally  well  suited,  re- 
quiring no  modifications  which  affect  the  basic  principle. 
In  fact  it  is  in  large  cities  that  the  amateurishness  of  our 
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elective  chief  executives  is  mast  costly.  To  be  sure  our 
city  managers  must  be  rank  beginners  for  some  years  to 
come  while  the  new  profession  is  getting  its  member- 
ship, but  our  elective  chief  executives  are  amateurs  now 
and  our  large  cities,  whose  management  is  highly 
technical,  display  the  most  wretched  need  of  men  who 
will  regard  municipal  management  seriously  as  a  life 
work  of  high  ambitions.  And  what  a  noble  new  pro- 
fession it  is  which  opens  up  to  the  vision  of  those  dozen 
pioneer  city  managers  of  to-day! 


CITIES  UNDER  COMMISSION  AND  CITY 
MANAGER 


City 

Population 

Date  of  Adoption 

Sumter,  S.  C  

8,109 

June  12.  1912 

Hickory,  X.  C  

3,716 

April.  1913 

Morganton,  X.  C  

2,712 

April,  1913 

Dayton,  0  

116,577 

Aug.  12, 1913 

Springfield,  0  

46,921 

Aug.  26,  1913 

Phoenix.  Ariz  

11,134 

Oct.  10, 1913 

La  Grande,  Ore  

4,843 

Oct.  1,  1913 

Amarillo,  Tex  

.  .  ,  9,957 

Xov.  18,  1913 

Cadillac,  Mich  

8,375 

Dec.  9,  1913 

Manistee,  Mich. 

12,381 

Dec.  17,  1913 

Montrose,  Col  

3,252 

1914 

Taylor,  Tex  

5,314 

Apr.  6,  1914 

Denton,  Tex  

4.732 

Apr.  4,  1914 

Collmsville,  Okla 

.  .  1,324 

June  9,  1914 

Lakeland,  Fla  

3,719 

1914 

Biu  Rapids.  INIieli .  .  .  . 

4,ol9 

Feb.  2,  1914 

Sandusky,  0  

19,989 

July  28,  1914 

Ashtabula,  0  

18,266 

Xov.  3.  1914 

Niagara  Falls,  X.  Y 

Xov.  3.  1914 

Jackson,  Mich  

31,433 

Xov.  3.  1914 

Sherman,  Tex  

12,412 

Mar.  6.  1915 

Bakersfield,  Cal  

.  ..  12.727 

1915 

Tyler,  Tex  

10,400 

Apr.  6.  1915 

Xewburgh,  X.  Y  

27,805 

May  1.  1915 

Laws  permitting  the  adoption  of  the  plan  by  referen- 
dum vote  in  New  York,  Virginia,  Ohio  and  Iowa. 
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THE  NATIONAL 
SHORT  BALLOT  ORGANIZATION 


President 
WOODROW  WILSON 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Vic  e  -  Pr  esiden  t  s 
WINSTON  CHURCHILL,  Cornish,  N.  H. 
HORACE  E.  DEMING,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

BEN  B.  LINDSEY,  Denver,  Col. 
JOHN  MITCHELL,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 
WILLIAM  S.  U'REN,  Oregon  City,  Ore. 
WILLIAM  ALLEN  WHITE,  Emporia,  Kan. 
CLINTON  ROGERS  WOODRUFF,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Advisory  Board 
LAWRENCE  F.  ABBOTT 
HENRY  JONES  FORD  RICHARD  S.  CHILDS 

NORMAN  HAPGOOD  WOODROW  WILSON 

Secretary  and  Treasurer 
RICHARD  S.  CHILDS 

Executive  Secretary 
H.  S.  GILBERTSON,  383  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City 


SHORT  BALLOT  PUBLICATIONS 

Single  copies  of  the  following  pamphlets  may  be  obtained  on 
request : 

The  Short  Ballot  (32  pp.). 

The  Story  of  the  Short  Ballot  Cities  (24  pp.). 

A  brief  for  the  Commission  Form  of  Government. 
The  Short  Ballot  Bulletin   (Bi-monthly,  25  cents  per  year). 

Back  numbers  available. 
The  Short  Ballot  in  Illinois. 

Published  by  the  Illinois  Short  Ballot  Organization. 
The  Short  Ballot  in  New  York  State  (24  pp.). 

Published  by  the  New  York  Short  Ballot  Organization. 
The  Abolition  of  the  Office  of  Coroner  in  New  York  City. 
COMMISSION   GOVERNMENT   WITH   A   CITY  MANAGER 
(6  pp.),  $4.50  per  1,000. 

For  distribution  in  local  campaigns. 
Proceedings  of  the  First  Conference  for  Better  County  Gov- 
ernment (Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  13-14,  1914). 

For  Sale  at  Cost: 

BEARD'S  LOOSE-LEAF  DIGEST  OF  SHORT  BALLOT 
CHARTERS — Documentary  history  of  commission  and  com- 
mission-manager plans.  Descriptive  circular  on  request. 
$5.00. 

Short  Ballot  Principles,  By  Richard  S.  Childs  (Houghton- 
Mifflin).     $1.10  by  mail. 

County  Government  (Annals  of  American  Academy).  $1.00 
by  mail. 

THE  CITY-MANAGER  PLAN  OF  MUNICIPAL  GOVERN- 
MENT (36  pp.).     Including  texts  of  charters.  25c. 


